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BRIGANDS. 


From 1806 till 1815, while the troops of 
Napoleon occupied the South of Italy, the 
rigands were so numerous in those coun- 
tries, that no place, however near a town, 
was secure from their visits. They con- 
cealed themselves among the rocks and 
bushes, the woods and olive groves, and 
from these retreats sprang unawares upon 
defenceless travellers, seized their money 
and other valuables, and when resistance 
was offered, inhumanly murdered them. 
In the course of a few years, however, these 
outlaws found, as others have done, that 
“the way of the transgressor is hard.”— 
They were hunted like wild beasts until 
they were exterminated. Those taken 
prisoners were conveyed to Monteleone, 
tied by a court martial, and if found guilty 
were either shot or hung. The place of 
execution was in a pleasant, picturesque 
valley, near the springs which supply the 
town with water. These sweet and copi- 
ous springs became so contaminated by the 
corpses left upon the ground to putrify, 
that the inhabitants of the town were 
obliged to absSain from their use, and to 
bring their supplies of water from a rivulet 
ata considerable distance. To prevent a 
continuance of this inconvenience an im- 
mense pit was dug, into which the bodies 
Were promiscuously thrown as they were 
temoved from the gallows. 


Moral Wales. 
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THE CARVED ROCK. 


























| * Claude Ronceval was a little sailor boy, 


Whose only home was the broad ocean.— 
laving no earthly friend, he loved the 
Wild life of a sailor, and the brave old ship 
which had been his only cradle, and the 
sea his only mother that had ever rocked 
him to sleep. He visited many climes, 
and witnessed many events, but his desire 
become great, as well as his love of 
knowledge, increased as he grew older. 
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his life in seeking him, sever until 
that moment hadwhe been slip 
’ fiid the, least*clue’to his lost child, 
but he felt sure that he had been 
buried in the sea, and that éarved 
stone ‘vas tlig only tribute to his 
memory. » . 

On the third day after they had 
been cast on. the island, almost 
overcome with hunger anit fatigue, 
they assembled on the smooth 
rock which overlooke é sea.— 
Suddenly one of them ex@laimed, 
SIs that not a sail in the east *” 


S All eyes sought the direction indi- 


PSS cated, all saw a small white speck, 


It was a beautiful day towards the close 
of summer, when Claude wandered on the 


rocky beach of a lonely island. He at last 
grew weary, and threw himself ona smooth 
rock. Planning in his mind various me- 
thods of accomplishing his object, that of 
becoming learned, he amused himself by 
carving with his penknife, his name upon 
the surface of the soft rock, in deep charac- 
ters. When he had finished the last one, 
he sprang up exclaiming, ‘‘ Never again 
will I carve my own name upon a rock, 
until I can prefix a title to it, and when I 
am able to do that, I will revisit this spot 
and carve it there.” He turned away and 
joining his comrades,once more sailed upon 
the ocean. ; 

Years afterwards, on a tempestous night, 
the dark form of a noble ship might be 
seen by the frequent flashes of lightning, 
struggling me wind and rough waves. 
Long it combaf€d bravely with the fierce 
elements, but suddenly it struck upon the 
sharp rocks, and filling rapidly soon sunk 
to rise no more. Only four of the valiant 
crew escaped to dry land, exhausted with 
struggling with the waves. But when the 
storm subsidéd and the dawn broke, it re- 
vealed to the unhappy men their desolate 
situation. The Island on which they were 


ocean, covered with bare rocks. Cutoff 
from all means of sustenance, on a far off 
lonely island, with no hopes of escape, they 
abandoned themselves to despair. One of 
them seated himself upon a high rock, to 
gaze upon the distant horizon, if by chance 
he might be able to discover a sail, when 
suddenly his eye rested on what appeared 
to be letters cut in the rock upon which he 
sat. Taking a knife from his pocket he 
removed the sand which hid the characters, 
soon bringing to light the name Claude 
Ronceval! For a few moments he was too 
much overcome to call his companions, but 
when he recovered himself sufficiently to 
do so, he told them that many years ago 
he had a son by that name. That he had 
been stolen away no one knew whither, 


| and although he had spent the best part of 





which gradually increased. Night 
found them still gazing ag the ship, 


SSS now plainly seen, though many 


Smiles distant. Just as the dawn 
> broke, a boat was let down from 
~ the side of the ship, and rowed by 
S six stout sailors, soon touched the 
~beach where the’men had assemb- 
ed. <A richly dressed foreigner 
prang on to the shore, and coming 
up tothem, he assured them that 
Mhe had no idea of rescuing human 
ge »eings frorf so great a peril as they 
LD) seemed to be in, but he thanked 
God that he had been led by his 
providence to do so. Ho then re- 
quested them to enter the boat, 
ordering the men to put them on 

board the ship, saying at the same 
time, that he wished them to return for 
him, as it was his desire to remain alone 
on theisland. He then turned from them 
and walked slowly away, leaving them to 
follow his directions. But Henri Ronceval 
approaching one of the crew, implored 
them with tears in his eyes, to wait till he 
could once more visit the resting-place of 
his only son. They willingly cotisented, 
and he hastened to the well-known spot. 
What was his surprise to find the stranger 
already there, and bending over the be- 
loved name so attentively that he did not 
move till he was addressed thus : 

‘“‘ Pardon, stranger, for intruding, but I 
would fain look upon the name of my, be- 
loved son ere I leave this spot forever.” — 
He arose, and throwing himself into the 
arms of his father, wept tears of joy.— 
When each recovered from the surprise of 
the recognition, Claude showed his parent 
that he had prefixed the title of Compte to 
the carved name, which by untiring indus- 
try he had gained. 

Bidding adieu to the island which had 
been the means of their union, they enter- 
ed the noble ship which was to bear. them 
to their native iand, rehearsing as they 
went, the goodness of that Being which 
brought them together. Dotty. 
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Benevolence. 
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MARY ELLIS. 

‘O, sister Mary, I am so hungry! is 
there nothing left to eat?’ plaintively asked 
a little child, as she looked up beseecltingly 
into her sister’s face. ‘Ihave not tasted 
of a mouthful since morning, and I feel so 
very tired,’ she continued, atthe same time 
bursting into tears. 

‘Hash, Alice dear, do not give way to 
your feelings so, for I fear you will awaken 
mother,’ said Mary, drawing the little 
shivering form of her pet sister nearer to 
her own. ‘ We are very, very poor, and I 
know you are faint with hunger, but keep 





up good courage a while longer, and I hope 
Willie will return soon with some food.— 
Mr. Roberts promised to pay him ten cents 
for doing some errands for him; but 
hark! here he is now, so dry up your tears, 
little sister, and give him a hearty welcome.’ 
At this moment the door opened, and a boy 
eight years of age entered the room, and 
having thrown upon the hearth a few chips 
which he had obtajped of some carpenter 
near by, he smilingy deposited in Mary’s 
hand a silver dime, the result of an after- 
noon’s rambling over the city. 

*O, let me see it, do let me see it,’ said 
little Alice,‘ how pretty it is; now we can 
have semething to eat, can’t we, sister? 

‘Yes, dear; but be very quiet, and 
watch if mother Mirs, while Willie replen- 
ishes the fire, and I go to the grocery; I 
will be gong: a few moments.’ ey 
ing, Mary tifew_ about her a thin, tidy 
shawl, and sta orth to make the small 
sum of ten cen the greatest amount of 
good to her suffering family. When ht 
returned, both of the little ones were seat- 
ed upon the hearth, enjoying the heat of 
the fire which Willie had made. .Glad 
enough were they to get a taste of the loaf 
which Mary had brought with her, and she 
enjoyed seeing them eat, even more than 
she would to have partaken of it herself. 
The children insisted on sharing it with 
her, but she ate very sparinglyfand busied 
herself with making some gruel for her 
sick mother. 

“Mrs. Ellis was a widow, having lost her 
husband but atwelvemonth previous to the 
time our story commences. Mr. Ellis was 
never a wealthy man, but by his own in- 
dustry and integrity, he made a comfortable 
living for his family. But suddenly, while 
in the bloom of health, he was stricken 
down, and in less thana week, all that re- 
mained of the fond husband and father, to 
his sorrowing family, was the body which 
perisheth. It was a severe and bitter 
struggle for him to leave the dear ones 
with no earthly protector, but before he 
breathed his last, he gave them up to the 
care of an all-wise God. 

One after another of the comforts with 
which they were surrounded, were sold, to 
provide them with the necessaries of life. 
Mrs. Ellis succeeded in getting plain sew- 
ing, and with Mary’s help, managed to get 
along more comfortably than she had fear- 
ed. At the timeof Mr. Ellis’s death, Mary 
was sixteen years of age, Willie seven, 
Alice four, and dear little Nellie, the baby, 
but a year and a half. 

Sweet little Nellie was not long left be- 
hind, for ere the snows of winter ceased to 
fall, they covered her little grave, and the 
bud was transplanted by a Father’s hand: 
In vain did they try to amuse and arouse 
her, tempting her by her little playtlings ; 
she nestled her little curly head in her mo- 
ther’s bosom, and fell asleep. Lang and 
deep was that sleep, and she looked so 
quiet and peaceful, that Willie and Alice 
could not realize that she never more would 
awaken on earth; but when they touched 
her cold, cold brow, and parted the little 
ringlets on that piece of marble, and were 
told that she never more would smile upon 
them, but must be laid away in the cold 
ground, they cried as though their hearts 
would break. 

Mrs. Ellis felt that she must not give 
herself up to her sorrows, for three dear 
ones were still left her; so she labored on, 
until she too was prostrated. Mary now 
knew that the whole care of her little broth- 
er and sister and sick mother, devolved 
upon her, and without a murmur she 
undertook the task. Early and late she 
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plied the needle, for whi 
but a scanty pittance, bu 
be obtained, or the dear of 
loved @woul@ starve. Willie 
what he could, but as he was a dele 
child, it was seldom that he could earn 
much. 

It was late—already had the churc 
clock tolled the hougof eleven, when Mrs. 
Ellis aroused from the deep, but troubled 
sleep which had been upon her. ‘ What, 
Mary, sti >? sheasked. ‘ Yes, mother, 
I Howat sew, a little longer, and 


I want Very much to finish this piece of 














work before "sleep. It is nearly done, 
and will take me but a little er. Do 
you feel any better, mother ? n’t sew 
any more to-night, Mary, pu r work 
and come here,’ said Mrs. . There 


was something in her mother’s tone which 
Mary could not resist, and she immediately 
put away her work, and sat down by the 
bedside, taking the thin, emaciated hand 
of her mother in hers. ‘No, Mary, I do 
not feel any better, and never shal! while 
in this world of sin and suffering. My 
child, I feel that I must soon leave you, my 
life is waning fast; butit is indeed terrible 
to leave you and the little ones without 
any support. O God, help these fatherless 
children.’ e 

Poor Mary! this was more than she 
could bear; cold, tired and faint as she 
was, these words fell upon her ear with 
terrible force, and she could not restrain 
her feelings. She felt that all which her 
mother had said was true; she knew that 
but a few more suns would rise and set, 
before they must part, and then, how sad 
the orphan’s lot! As soon as she was able 
shéifecked the tide of griefgimd endeavor- 
ed to consoled her mother, “Gradually the 
conversation change they talked of 
ee joys of heaven, an@me dear ones who 

ad gone before them. 

It was very late when Mary sought her 
pillow, and then sleep had forsaken her, 
and after a few hours of tossing, and trouble 
in body and mind, the first gray streaks of 
daylight entered the room; and having 
sought the aid of her heavenly Father, she 
commenced the toil of another day. She 
tried to appear cheerful, but it was a hard 
task. To see her much loved mother, and 
only earthly parent sinking under the 
power of disease, and not to be able to re- 
move or alleviate her sufferings, was indeed 
distressing to her sensitive nature. If she 
only had the pecuniary means, a physician 
might be obtained; but Dr. L » who 
had attended their father and little Nellie 
free of charge, had left the place, and she 
dared not call upon any one else. But as 
night came on, and she saw her mother 
still seemed to be sinking, she could endure 
it nolonger, and with a pencil on a scrap 
of paper she wrote these lines : 

Dr. Harris,—Can you enter the abode of 
poverty to attend to the sufferings of a sick 
and dying mother, with no other remu- 
neration for your services than the gra- 
titude of the sick woman and her father- 
less children? If so, please follow the 
bearer of this note, and God will reward 
you for your kindness. Mary E tts. 

She then dispatched her brother Willie 
with this note to the house of a physician 
who lived a few streets off. Let us precede 
Master Willie, and look in upon Dr. Har- 
ris’s family. 

The curtains are drawn, for night has 
come, and they must depend upon indoor 
comforts for the evening. The room is 
neatly and tastefully furnished. Every- 
thing seems to have been arranged for com- 
fort, and yet an air of elegance pervades 
the room. The family have just finished 
their evening meal, and are quietly seated 
in their usual places. Mrs. Harris and her 
daughter Susan, a young lady of eighteen, 
are knitting on one side of the centre table, 
while Eddie and his older brother Frank, 
are on the other side; the former, study- 
ing his lesson for another day, and the lat- 
ter, ayoung gentleman of 23, reading the 
evening paper. Dr. Harris is seated in a 
large easy chair, in dressing gown and 
slippers, with little Kate on his knee, pre- 
pared for a quiet evening, if not called 
abroad. Thus they are quietly settled, 
when the door bell rings, a faint, timid 
ring, which is answered by Jane. ‘O, fa- 
ther, I hope no one wants you,’ said Susan, 
‘it is so pleasant to be together, and Frank 
has just got home too.’ ‘No, pa mus’nt 
goif they do want him, for J shan’t let 
him,’ said little Kate, tossing back her fine, 
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ng ringlets, and clinging closely to him. 
at this moment Jag@ushered in our 
r half frozen little Willie, with his sis- 
8 billet, which he politely h to 
. Harris. While he was re it, 
e 3 placed alow chair near the grate 
r Willie, but he looked anxiously _ 
is though impatient to be gone. oon 
the tears began to fall, for he was contrast- 
ing this pleasant parlor with their own 
cheerless dwelling, and then his thoughts 
reverted to happier days, when they had a 
comfortable home, and a kind father. Dr. 
Harris noticed the boy’s agitation, and 
said, ‘Come, cheer up, my boy, and I will 
go with you and see what can be done.’ 
eMre. Harris looked inquiringly up, and 
was answered by the self. 
' * Are you really » pa? canit you 
stay?’ asked Kate. “No, my little Katie, 
I must lgave you fora while, so be a good 
girl till f return.’ 
e now left “pzoom to prepare for his 
lk, and Mrs. Hasris inquired Willie’s 
name, and sent Kate to the kitchen to 
bring him some bread. Kate ran joyfully 
away, and soon returged with enough to 
satisfy Willie’s hunger, of which he ate 
but little, keeping the rest for Alice. 

Dr. Harris found Mrs. Ellis very sick, 
and told Mary that he could not heal her, 
but might perhaps ease her sufferings some, 
and —— her for not sending 
for him sooner. 

Mrs. Ellis, with a heart full of gratitude, 
and eyes full of tears, thanked him for his 
kindness in visiting her, and he left them, 
saying he would return soon with some 
medicine. He hastened home as soon as 
possible,”and in answer to the anxious in- 
quiries df his family, he related the con- 
dition in which he had found them, and 
their utter destitution of the common com- 
forts of life. Mrs. Harris immediately put 
up in a basket, some groceries and food, 
and also some jelly and other niceties for 
the sick woman. 

Frank insisted on being allowed to as- 
sist his father in this deed of charity, and 
carried them wood enough to last till morn- 
ing. I cannot tell you how rejoiced they 
all were, at receiving so many comforts, 
and so very unexpectedly too. 

Mrs. Ellis did not get any better, but 
they were not again left destitute, for kind 
Dr. Harris insisted on seeing all their 
wants supplied. 

Even little Kate sent Allie her own new 
shoes, preferring to wear her old ones a 
while longer. She loved ‘nothing so well 
as to be allowed to call at Mrs. Ellis’s, and 
little Allie she adopted at once into her 
own heart. Sometimes she obtained per- 
mission for Allie to spend the day with her, 
and then the little girls had joyful times, 
and the house was sunshine from attic to 
cellar. 

Frank Harris was a noble, kind-hearted 
young man, ever ready to assist the poor 
and needy, as far as he was able so to do. 
He had finished his college course, and but 
just returned from L , where he had 
been studying medicine, for wishing to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his excellent father, 
he had chosen the same profession. 

Having once found his way to the home 
of Mrs. Ellis, he might often have been 
seen there, sometimes sitting by the sick 
bed, reading aloud from the holy Scrip- 
tures, those sweet passages, which soothe 
the believer’s declining days; and often 
with his rich, manly voice commending the 
widow and orphan’children to their heav- 
enly Father. He was quite a favorite with 
Willie, and interested himself in all his 
boyish pursuits ; little Allie too, delighted 
to sit upon his knee and listen to his sto- 
ries, almost feeling as though she had 
found a second father. 

And Mary, what did she think of the 
noble-hearted youth? Her heart over- 
flowed with love and gratitude to him and 
his family for their kindness. She felt that 
she could not be too grateful for the many 
blessings which they hed been instrumen- 
tal in bestowing upon them. 

And if we may judge from his appear- 
ance, and what he has confided to his pa- 
rents, Frank is not unmindful of Mary’s 
true worth; and as he sees her day after 
day, so tenderly watching over her darling 
mother, and the little ones, he feels that 
she will indeed be a treasure to any one. 

One pleasant afternoon, he insisted on 
her going out for a time, with Willie and 
Allie, saying that he himself would turn 
nurse until her return. It was with great 

















reluctance that she consented to this pro- 
posal; she seldom left her mother, even 
for a few moments, and herown health was 
suffering for want of exercise in the open 
air. Frank embraced this opportunity for 
a private conversation with Mrs. Ellis, at 
the conclusion of which she said, ‘ Take 
her, Mr. Harris, and may God bless you 
for your kindness to us all. Now I can 
die in peace, for my children are provided 
for.’ + 

Soon after, the ramblers returned, and 
Frank took his leave, promising to call 
again soon. When the little ones were 
locked in. slumber, Mrs. Ellis told Mary 
all that had been said during her absence, 
at which Mary was very much astonished, 
for she could hardly conceive it possible 
for such a gentleman as he was, to prefer 
a poor girl like herself. 

Mrs. Ellis now failed rapidly, and each 
day was expected to be her last. The 
time ofher departure at length came, and 
commending her children to God, she 
quietly fell asleep, even before they were 
aware of it. Willie and Allie hung around: 
the bedside sobbing bitterly, while from 
Mary’s eyes the tears fell thick and fast. 
They were so occupied with their own 
feelings, that they did not hear the door 
open, and even footsteps did not arouse 
them, until the hand of Frank Harris was 
placed upon Mary’s shoulder, and in firm, 
yet feeling tones, he pronounced the words, 
‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

We will pass over the burial scene—it 
was solemn and affecting, and although the 
three were indeed orphans, yet they were 
not without friends. Dr. Harris insisted 
on their making his house their home for 
a time; and before many weeks had pas- 
sed, Mary was the bride of Frank Harris, 
and with little Allie they removed to a 
pleasant country village, where he com- 
menced practicing as a physician. Willie 
was sent to agfmily school for boys, and 
soon became @eeply interested in his stu- 
dies, spending all his vacations at sister 
Mary’s pleasant home. 

And here we will leave them, having 
seen how much good may” done, by 
those who have the will ellas the 
means, towards relieving the sufferings of 
the poor around them. LovIsE. 


— Biography. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE—NO. 53, AND 54. 


OLIVER WALCOTT. 

Oliver Walcott was born in Connecticut, 
in the year 1726. His family was ancient 
and distinguished, and his ancestors suc- 
cessively held a long list of honorable 
offices in the State. He was graduated at 
Yale College in 1747, and the same year 
received a commission as Captain in the 
army, in the French war. At the head of 
a company, which was raised by his own 
exertions, he proceeded to the defence of 
the northern frontiers, where he continued 
until the peace of Aix la Chappelle. At 
this time he returned to his native State, 
and commenced the study of medicine.— 
He never engaged in th® practice of the 
profession, however, in consequence of re- 
ceiving the appointment of Sheriff of the 
county of Litchfield. In 1774, he was 











‘elected an Assistant in the Council of the 


State, and continued in the office till 1786. 
He was also for some time Chief Judge of 
the Court of Common Pieas for the county, 
and Judge of the Court of Probate for the 
district of Litchfield. In 1776, he was 
chosen Delegate from Connecticut to the 
National Congress which assembled at 
Philadelphia. He participated in the de- 
liberations of that body, and had the honor 
of recording his name in favor of the De- 
claration of Independence. From the time 
of the adoption of that measure until 1786, 
he was either in attendance upon Congress, 
in the field in defence of his country, or, as 
a Commissioner of Indian affairs for the 
northern department ; assisting in settling 
the terms of peace with the Six Nations. 

In 1786, he was chosen Lieutenant 
Governor of Connecticut, an office which 
he continued to hold for ten years, at the 
expiration of which, he was raised to the 
Chief Magistracy of the State. 

He died on the 1st of December, 1797, 
in the seventy-second year of his age. Mr. 









Walcott w, ssessed of great resoluti 
of characte his attainments in lite 
ture were of 2 superior order. 

also distinguished for his love of order anj 
religion. In 1755, he was Married to 
Miss Collins, of Guilford, an estimable 
man, with whom he enjoyed much 


*: 
tic felicity, for the space of forty years. 7 
Sew roe 


GEORGE WYTHE. 

George Wythe was born in the 
of Elizabeth city, Virginia, in th 
1726. His mother, who yatta wo 
superior acquiremgnts, instructed’ 
the learned languages, and he ma 
siderable progress in several of t 
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philosophical apparatus, and the remainder 
of his property among the grandchildren 
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d f i he solid sat 
sciences, and in polite literature. Before | of! 
he became of age he lost both his parents 1 
and inheriting considerable property. he Jen 
became addicted, for several years, to dis lost 
sipated courses, and habits of Profligacy, MH je 
But at the age of thirty, he abandoned en. 18 
tirely his youthful follies; and applied hin. | 
self with great ardor to study, never re. jm be 
lapsing into any indulgence inconsisten: i be 
with a manly and virtuous character— jm 1 
Having studied the profession of law, he a 
soon attained a high reputation at the bar, i a 
and was appointed from his native county | A! 
to a seat in the House of Burgesses, He ab 
took a conspicuous part in the proceedings jm ti 
of this assembly, and some of the most elo. DA 
quent state papers of the time were drawn jy P4 
up by him. By his patriotic zeal and firm. @ 8 
ness, he powerfully contributed to the ult. 
mate success of hiscountry. In 1775,Mr @ 
Wythe was elected a Delegate from Vir. i P! 
ginia to the Continental Congress in Phila. 
delphia. He assisted in bringing forward 8 
and urging the Declaration of Indepen-  !@ 
dence, and affixed his name to the death @ % 
less instrument. During the latter year, § ™ 
he was appointed, with Thomas Jefferson, 
Edward Pendleton, and other, to revise the ae 
laws of the State of Virginia. In 1777,he  ° 
was chosen Speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates, and during the same year he was © 
made Judge of the High Court of Chance-  " 
ty. He was afterwards appointed sole § * 
Chancellor of the Court of Equity, a sta § ® 
tion which he filled for twenty years with & 
great ability. During the Revolution, Mr. ff ? 
Wythe suffered much in respect to pro ° 
perty, but by judicious management, he | 
contrived tc retrieve his fortune, and tom * 
preserve his credit unimpaired. He died @ } 
on the 8th of June, 1806, in the eighty- i * 
first year of his age, after a short but ex: & ‘ 
tremely severe illness. ‘In his last will § ° 
and testament, he bequeathed his valuable fm | 
library to his friend Mr. Jefferson, also his 

| 

| 


of his sister, and the slaves whom he had 
set free. 





EsTELLE. 

[We have now given, in this series, Biogrt- 
phical Sketches of all the Signers of the Decle- 
ration of American Independence, except two, 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, whose 
biographies were given among the Presidents 
of the United States, published in the Com 
panion Vol. 27, p. 68—122. Probably no pub- 
lic document, and no body of men have beea 
so celebrated for patriotism, and sacrifices in 
the cause of liberty, throughout the world, 8 
these. It would be well if they were studied 
and imitated by the Congressmen and the 
youth of the present day. 

Inthe next Companion, we shall give the 
Declaration of Independence, with a picture re- 
presenting the Congress in Session, at the time 
when the Committee appointed to draw up the 
Declaration, are in the act of presenting theit 
Report to the President, John Hancock. [fit 
is asked why we occupy the room with such an 
old affair as that, we will ask how many of our 
youths ever read the Declaration, or heard it 
read? Very few, we think—and yet it is more 
calculated to inspire a spirit of patriotism and 
love of country, than any other document ever 
published.]—Eprror. 
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7 Parental. 
JENNIE AND THE BABY. « 


BY COUSIN ELLA. 


Jennie, do take the baby a little time, 
and see if you cannot quiet him. He 
very restless, and I am so tired that I must 
lie down for a few moments before tea. — 

Mrs. Hunt did seem weary. Her thin 








face was completely colorless, and the long 
her pale cheek- 


silken lashes drooped upon 
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her counte- 
nance very plainly expresséd her dissatis- 
fection. She had just commenced the pe- 
rusal of avnew book, and had become deep- 
ly interested in its fascinating pages. With 
clouded brow she took the child, and her 
mother; with a slow and weary step, left 
theroom. Jennie placed the child on the 
foor, with a more cheerful countenance, 
for a bright thought had occurred to her. 
She surrounded him with cushions to pre- 
sent his falling, and gathering all his play- 
things together, she placed them within 
the cushioned enclosure. She watched 
him for a moment, and then, with great 
satisfaction, proceeded to take possession 
of her rocking-chair and book. 

For half an hour perfect silence reigned. 
Jennie was immersed in her book, and had 
Jost all consciousness of surrounding ob- 
jects. The baby, too, was deeply inte- 
rested in his employment. The ominous 
quiet at last startled Jennie, and throwing 
her book upon the table, she hastened to 
her brother. The little rogue had crept 
to the table, on which lay a valuable book, 
and his mother’s work-box. Both these 
atticles he had taken into his own care.— 
After strewing the fragments of the book 
about the room, he had commenced opera- 
tions upon the work-box. Spools of thread, 
half unwound, were mingled with unfolded 
papers of needles, and the needles them- 
selves were scattered upon the carpet, with 
scissors, silk, thimble and the other articles 
usually found in that receptacle. Jennie’s 
patience was completely exhausted at this 
sight. In the first effervescence of her an- 
ger, she struck the child a severe blow, and 
leaving him to scream, applied herself as- 
siduously to restoring order to the disar 
ranged room. It was a work of time, and 
taken in conjunction with the baby’s 
screams, she did little toward restoring her, 
equanimity. 

In the midst of her labor, her mother 
entered, with the same slow, weary step, 
with which she had departed. She paused 
at the door, and looked at the room, lately 
so neatand tidy. The fragments of the 
book and the contents of the work-box 

re scattered over the carpet. The pile 
of cushions occupied the centre of the floor. 
Baby lay screaming unregarded, while the 
rocking-chair and open book, shewed what 
his sister’s employment had been. Jennie’s 
appearance was quite in unison with the 
objects around her. Her face was flushed 
and her hairin perfect disorder. Mrs. 
Hunt stood a momentin silence, then, in a 
low, sweet. tone, she repeated those words 
which so often come into the mind of the 
harrassed Christian, “‘ Let patience have 
her perfect work, that ye may be perfect 
andentire, wanting nothing.” She then 
drew a chair to the fireside, and taking the 
baby, endeavored to quiet it, while Jennie, 
with burning cheeks pursued her task.— 
Under the influence of Mrs. Hunt’s plea- 
sant smiles and soothing words, baby soon 
exchanged his noisy screams for a low, hap- 
py chirp; while beneath Jennie’s nimble 
fingers, quickened, as they were, by a de- 
sire to remove the evil effects of her error, 
thé room was soon restored to its usual 
neat and comfortable appearance. Mrs. 
Hunt said nothing to Jennie, but her con- 
science troubled her, as she looked on her 
mother’s pale cheek arfd white lips; and 
sitting down beside her, she laid her head 
upon her knee, and in a low tone said, ‘“* I 
know I was wrong, dear mother, but what 
can I do ?” 

“The book you received last Christmas 
will tell you better than I can,” replied 
Mrs. Hunt. ‘*Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither 
thou goest.’ Had you attended to but 
one thing at atime, and done with your 
might what your hands found to do, we 
should not have had this trouble.” 

At this the door opened, and the chil- 
dren rushed in from school. Six little 
hands and as many feet must be rubbed 
and warmed; outside garments must be 
Temoved, and’put in their proper places.— 
Jennie declared that one pair of hands was 
Rot a sufficient allowance for an older sis- 
‘er. She used what she had, however, 
nght willingly, cheered by an approving 
glance from her mother, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing the three children, 
tach in their own peculiar chair, sitting 
Tound the warm fire, and watching mamma 
andthe baby. They narrated their school 














experience to their patient listener, fully 
convinced of the paramount importance of 
each little item. With light step and 
nimble fingers, she prepared the simple 
supper, and, by the time her father came 
in, baby wasin bed, supper ready, the 
children with clean faces and smooth hair, 
and Mrs. Hunt and Jennie at liberty to 
welcome him. Very pleasant to the weary 
man did his home appear, and with a truly 
thankful heart did he offer up his evening 
oblation of thanksgiving and praise to the 
Giver of all good. Jennie had learned a 
lesson, and her internal resolution hence- 
forth to ‘do with her might what her 
hands found to do,” was not suffered to 
fall to the ground. 

The incalculable happiness which an 
elder daughter can bestow upon a family 
is not generally known. Let one of their 
number, though fully conscious of her own 
failures in duty, admonish her sisters to 
“do with their might what their hands 
find to do,”’ since we must soon be called 
to give an account both of our own actions, 
and of the influence which we exert upon 
others.—! Mother’s Assistant. 


Natural fjistorp. 


THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 

[From Wolfert’s Roost, by Washington Erving.] 

My quiet residence in the country, aloof 
from fashion, politics, and the money mar- 
ket, leaves me rather at a loss for occupa- 
tion, and drives me occasionally to the 
study of nature, and other low pursuits.— 
Having few neighbors, on whom to keep a 
watch and exercise my habits of observa- 
tion, I am fain to amuse myself with pry- 
ing into the domestic concerns and peculi- 
arities of the animals around me; and, 
during the present season, have derived 
considerable entertainment from certain 
sociable little birds, almost the only visitors 
we have, during this early part of the year. 

Those who have passed the winter in 
the country, are sensible of the delightful 
influences that accompany the earliest indi- 
cations of spring; and of these, none are 
more delightful than the first notes of the 
birds. There is one modest little sad- 
colored bird, much resembling a wren, 
which came about the house just on the 
skirts of winter, when not a blade of grass 
was to be seen, and when a few premature- 
ly warm days had given a flattering fore- 
taste of soft weather. He sang early in 
the dawning, long before sunrise, and late 
in the evening, just before the closing in 
of night, his matin and his vesper hymns. 
It is true, he sang occasionally throughout 
the day; but at these still hours, his song 
was more remarked: He sat on a leafless 
tree, just before the window, and warbled 
forth his notes, few and simple, but singu- 
larly sweet, with something of a plaintive 
tone, that heightened their effect. 

The first morning that he was heard, was 
a joyous one among the young folks of my 
household. The long, death-like sleep of 
winter was at an énd; nature was once 
more awakening; they now promised 
themselves the immediate appearance of 
buds and blossoms. I was reminded of 
the tempest-tossed crew of Columbus,when, 
after their long dubious voyage, the field- 
birds came singing round the ship, though 
still far at sea, rejoicing them with the be- 
lief of the immediate proximity of the land. 
A sharp return of winter almost silenced 
my little songster, and dashed the hilarity 
of the household; yet still he poured forth, 
now and then, a few plaintive notes, be- 
tween the frosty pipings of the breeze, like 
gleams of sunshine between wintry clouds. 

I have consulted my book of ornithology 
in vain, to find out the name of this kindly 
little bird, who certainly deserves honor 
and favor far beyond his modest preten- 
sions. He comes like the lowly violet, the 
most unpretending, but welcomest of 
flowers, breathing the sweet promise of the 
early year. 

Another of our feathered visitors, who 
follow close upon the steps of winter, is 
the Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Pheebe-bird ; 
for he is called by each of those names, 
from a fancied resemblance tothe sound of 
his monotonous note. Heis a sociable 
little being, and seeks the habitation of 
man. A pair of them have built beneath 
my porch, and have reared several broods 
there, for two years past, their nest never 
being disturbed. They arrive early in the 














_| about the middle of May, and lasts until 


drop begin to peep forth. Their first chirp” 
spreads gladness through the house. “The 
Pheebe birds have come!” is heard on 
sides ; they are welcomed back like mem- 
bers of the family; and speculations are 
made upon where they have been, and 
what countries they have seen, during theif 
long absence. Their arrival is the more 
cheering, as it is pronounced, by the old 
weather-wise people of the country, the 
sign that the severe frosts are at an end, 
and that the gardener may resume his la- 
bors with confidence. 

About this time, too, arrives the blue- 
bird, sq poetically yet truly described by 
Wilson. His appearance gladdens the 
whole landscape. You hear his soft war- 
ble in évery field. He sociably approaches 
your habitation, and takes up his residence 
in your vicinity. 

The happiest bird of our spring, however, 
and one that rivals the Eurupean lark in 
my estimation, is the Boblincon, or Bob- 
link, as he is commonly called. He ar- 
rives at that choice portion of our year, 
which, in this latitude, answers to the des- 
cription of the month of May, so often 
given by the poets. With us, it begins 


nearly the middle of June. Earlier than 
this, winter is apt to return on its traces, 
and to blight the opening beauties of the 
year; and later than this, begin the parch- 
ing, and panting, and dissolving heats of 
summer. But in this genial interval, na- 
ture isin all her freshness and fragrance : 
‘the rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard intheland.” The trees 
are now in their fullest foliage and bright- 
est verdure ; the woods are gay with the 
clustered flowers of the laurel ;-the air is 
perfumed by the sweet-brier and the wild 
rose; the meadows are enamelled with 
clover-blossoms ; while the young apple, 
the peach, and the plum, begin to swell, 
and the cherry to glow, among the green 
leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of 
the Boblink. He comes amidst the pomp 
and fragrance of the season; his life seems 
all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and 
sunshine. He is to be found in the soft 
bosoms of the freshest and sweetest mea- 
dows; and is most in song, when the clo- 
ver is in blossom. He perches on the top- 
most twig of a tree, or on some long flaunt- 
ing weed, and as he rises and sinks with 
the breeze, pours forth a succession of rich, 
‘inkling notes ; crowding one upon another, 
like the outpouring melody of the skylark, 
and possessing the same rapturous charac- 
ter. Sometimes he pitches from the sum- 
mit of a tree, begins his song as soon as 
he gets upon the wing, and flutters tremu- 
lously down to the earth, as if overcome 
with ecstacy at his own music. Sometimes 
he is in pursuit of his paramour; always 
in full song, as if he would win her by her 
melody ; and always with the same ap- 
pearance of intoxication and delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and mea- 
dows, the Boblink was the envy of my boy- 
hood. He crossed my path in the sweetest 
-weather, and the sweetest season of the 
year, when all nature called to the fields, 
and the rural feeling throbbed in every bo- 
som; but when I, luckless urchin! was 
doomed to be mewed up, during the live- 
long day, in that purgatory of boyhood, a 
school-room. It seemed asif the little var- 
let mocked at me, as he flew by in full 
song, and sought to taunt me with his hap- 
pier lot. Oh, how I envied him! No 
lessons, no task, no hateful school; no- 
thing but holiday, frolic, green fields, and 
fine weather. Had I been then more vers- 
ed in poetry, I might have addressed him 
in the words of Logan to the cuckoo :-— 

“ Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, * 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 
Oh! could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 
We'd make, on joyful wing, 
Our annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring! 

Further observation and experience have 
given me a different idea of this little fea- 
thered voluptuary, which I will venture to 
impart, for the benefit of my school-boy 
readers, who may regard him with the 
same unqualified envy and admiration 








“ence. 


nheifia manner devoted himself to 

gant pursuits and enjoyments, and was 
bird of music, and song, and taste, and 
sensibility, and refinement. While this 
lasted, he was sacred from injury; the 
very school-boy would not fling a stone at 
him, and the merest rustic would pause to 
listen to his strain. But mark the differ- 
As the year advances, as the clover 
blossoms disappear, and the spring fades 
into summer, he gradually gives up his 
elegant tastes and habits ; doi poetical 
suit of black, assumes a russet dusty garb, 
and sinks to the gross enjoyment of com- 
mon vulgar birds. His notes no longer 
vibrate on the ear; he is stuffing himself 
with the seeds of the tall weeds on which 
he lately swung and chanted so melodious- 
ly. Hehas become a “bon vivant,” a 
** gourmand ;” with him now there is no- 
thing like the ** joys of the table.” Ina 
little while he grows tired of plain homely 
fare, and is off on a gastronomical tour in 
quest of foreign luxuries. We next hear 
of him with myriads of his kind, banquet- 
ing among the reeds of the Delaware ; and 
grown corpulent with good feeding. He 
has changed his name in travelling. Bob- 
lincon no more—he is the Reed-dird now, 
the much sought for titbit of the Pennsyl- 
vania epicures; the rival in unlucky fame 
of the ortolan! Wherever he goes, pop! 
pop! pop! every rusty firelock in the coun- 
try is blazing away. He sees his com- 
panions falling by thousands around him. 
Does he take warning, and reform ?— 
Alas, not he! Incorrigible epicure !— 
Again he wings his flight. The rice swamps 
of the south invite him. He gorges him- 
self among them almost to bursting; he 
can scarcely fly for corpulency. He has 
once more changed his name, and is aow 
the famous Rice-bird of the Carolinas. 

Last stage of his career; behold him 
spitted with dozens of his corpulent com- 
panions, and served up, a vaunted dish, on 
the table of some Southern gastronome. 

Such is the story of the Boblink; once 
spiritual, musical, admired, the joy of the 
meadows, and the favorite bird of spring ; 
finally, a gross little sensualist, who expi- 
ates his sensuality in the larder. His 
story contains a moral, worthy the atten- 
tion of all little birds and little boys; warn- 
ing them to keep to those refined and in- 
tellectual pursuits, which raised him to so 
high a pitch of popularity during the early 
part of his career; but to eschew all ten- 
dency to that gross and dissipated indul- 
gence, which brought this mistaken little 
bird to an untimely end. 








Religion. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH. 


‘How I hate Sunday,’ said little Kitty 
Grey, as she walked slowly home one Sa- 
turday night, after a whole afternoon’s 
amusement. ‘Hate Sunday!’ exclaimed 
Fanny Lee, opening her large blue eyes in 
astonishment ; ‘ why, it is the pleasahtest 
day in the week at our house.’ ‘ Then your 
house is not like ours,’ said Kitty, ‘I am 
always sorry when it comes, and glad when 
it is over.” ‘Whatdo you do, Sundays?’ 
said Fanny, who seemed quite anxious to 
find what kind of a Sabbath this was, that 
passed so weary. ‘ O, I donot do much of 
any thing until it is time for church. I 
have to sit still in church, and then I have 
to keep still again when I come home. I 
do get so tired.’ ‘ But don’t you have any 
books to read?’ ‘Yes, I read my Sunday 
school book; but half the time I do not 
know what it means. Then I read my 
chapter in the Bible; but I am in Chroni- 
cles now, I don’t think they are very inte- 
resting.’ 

‘ And is that all you do? I should think 
it would be dull enough. Now sit down 
on this stone; it is not dark yet, and I will 
tell you about our Sabbaths. I am read- 
ing the Testament through, and ma shows 
me all the places I read about, on my map ; 
then she has some beautiful ‘ Bible scenes.’ 
I read last week about healing the sick.; 
and I wish you could have seen the picture 
ofit. Then we read our Sunday school 
books; sometimes we find out ‘ Scripture 
cards ;’ sometimes we have a subject, and 
find references. O,I had sucha nice little 
reference Bible in my Christmas stocking ! 











which I once indulged. I have shown 
him only as I saw him at first, in what I 





At evening we all go into grandpa’s room, 
and repeat verses. I wish you could hear 
little Willie. One day he had forhis verse, 








spring, just when the crocus and the snow- 





may call the poetical part of his career, 


‘ Now when I am old and gray-headed, for- 
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sake me not.’ I suppose he had heard 
grandpa say it, but we could not he 
laughing, if it was Sunday. Then we al 
sing—don’t you ever sing at your house ? 
—and we hear Bible stories, and ever 8 
many other things. I know you woul 
like our Sundays; but there is your moth- 
er calling you, so good-by.’ Kitty obeyed 
the summons, but she could not help say- 
ing to herseif, ‘How I wish our Sundays 
were like Fanny Lee’s!’ 

Let the Sabbath be a ‘ delight, holy unto 
the Lord, Honorable,’ a fitting type of the 
eternal Sabbath on high.—[ Child’s Paper. 














Cditorial. * 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Fifth Patient. 

Madame V.—Whbo is this little child, that 
has a green shade over its eyes ? 

Matron.—It is a child whose sight is in a 
pitiable condition, he is asleep now,and pray do 

not awaken him. I'll tell you his history. He 
used to amuse himself by looking steadily at 
the sun, and reading the finest print by moon- 
light ; he repeated these, and similar impru- 
dencies so often, that he began to feel their bad 
effects. At first he paid very little attention 
to it, thinking it of no consequence, but the 
difficulty increased to such a degree, that he 
was no longer able to endure the light, enjoy 
the beauties of nature, or see the faces of his 
friends, in short, he is for the present, blind. 

Charles and Sophy.—Ah, poor child, how 
much ig he tobe pitied. ¥ 

Madame V.—Does he bear his misfortunes 
patieatly ? 

Matron.—Yes, Madame, he has a lovely dis- 
position; he is mild and amiable, and these 
good qualities constantly procure for him, on 
the part of his little friends, marks of friend- 
ship and interest. They hardly ever leave him 
alone, and when they are not talking to him, 
they read to him interesting books. When his 
eyes are particularly troublesome, they endea- 
vor by every means in their power, to console 
him. When he tries to rub his eyes to get a 
temporary relief, they most earnestly entreat 
him to desist. The physician hopes that he 
will recover, but he is constantly saying to 
him, It is not to me, but to patience, you will 
owe your restoration; without it, you may in- 
flame your eyes, perhaps by rubbing them, or 
by eating improper food, or by becoming too 
much excited—and what will the consequence 
be ? blind for life. 

Sixth Patient. 

Matron.—The child that you will see in this 
other bed, is far from being as amiable as the 
one you have just seen ; he is often impatient, 
and in ill-humor, and 1 cannot convince him 
that patience will soften his griefs. 

Madame V.—You are right, patience allevi- 
ates all our misfortunes; besides, a sick per- 
son who loses his temper, forgets his own inte- 
rest, he makes himself disagreeable to those 
who are alone able to help him; he must re- 
member if he suffers it is not the fault of those 
who take care of him. 

Matron.—(Approaching the bed.) I believe 
he-is asleep, yes he is, and very soundly, too, 
we will not awake him. 

Madame V.—No indeed, let him sleep, it 
will do him a great deal of good, but tell me, 
if you please, what the matter is with him. 

Matron.—I can tell you in a few words.— 
About two months ago he was brought here 
with a broken arm. Our surgeon wished that 
he should keep very quiet until the bone should 
have time to be knit together, and the wound 
to heal. The little fellow obeyed this injunc- 
tion only a few hours, after this, he became 
impatient and restless, he was angry with 
those whose business it was to take care of 
him, and who reminded him of the direction of 
the surgeon. EvenI had not the power to 
control him, although I represented to him the 
fatal effects of this constant uneasiness. The 
bandages were taken off yesterday, they found 
the fracture healed, but the arm crooked, in 
consequence of slipping out of its right posi- 
tion. This misfortune is entirely his own fault, 
and now without remedy; whenever he is 
questioned on the subject, he will be obliged 
to answer, alas! this is the consequence of my 
want of patience, I would not remain in bed 

long enough to have my arm properly cured. 
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LOVE OF HOME. 

[At a family gathering, a few evenings since, 

young son of the household spoke the follow- 
ing original Poem, which we have solicited for 
the Companion. We wish such affectionate 
regards for “ Home and Mother” were to be 
found in every family ; they would be a shield 
from the thousand temptations which beset 
young men of the present day.] 


HOME. 


Who turns not often, back to childhood’s hour, 

Tho’ ’long his pathway heaviest clouds may 
lower; 

No sorrow’s blight, or joys, whate’er our lot, 

Can e’er efface fond memory of this spot. 


Its charm how potent :— 

See yon happy boy, 
And tell me what bright hope his thoughts 

employ : 

Perhaps success has crowned some noble aiin, 
And high in honor has enrolled his name ; 
Perchance a fortune, in some generous will, 
Has burst upon him, vanishing life’s ill ; 
Giving him promise of his every plan, 
And foys as great as of the self-made man. 
But no! ’Tis not the plaudits of his many friends 
Now justly tendered as his school-term ends, 
Nor smiles of wealth, to him as yet unknown, 
One thought absorbs him, “ Jam going keme !” 


‘Why brood in sadness when misfortune comes, 
Be up! and battling! and your path she shuns.’ 
Thus spake a friend, to one in friendly part, 
But words of harshness to a breaking heart. 


Noble his answer, tho’ reply was brief, 

A full solution of his manly grief :-— 

* See not misfortune in my falling tear, 

Or think my heart now throbs with ought of fear, 
I haste to stem, with honest heart and pride, 
The world’s tempestuous or serener tide ; 

But, at the shrine of ‘ Love for Home’ I leave, 
My steps will linger and my bosom heave. 


See yonder sleeper on the gory plain 

With for his pillow, some brave comrade slain, 

Upon whose features naught that might abhor, 

But smiles becoming not the scenes of wart » 

That face is radiant with a joy within, 

As far he wanders from that bellowing din ; 

He climbs the hill-side, nears the roof well- 
thatched, 

He gains the threshold, lifts the willing latch, 

Just entering—near, a comrade’s dying moan, 

Awakes the soldier in his ‘ dream of home!’ 


‘The Love of Home ?— 
‘ Anticipation’ owns its powerful charm ; 
‘ Parting’ but sunders with no healing talin ; 
‘ Absence’ still owns her tributary sway, 
As backward hies the spirit froin its clay. 


What makes a home so dear? 
Whence springs the influence all our days to 
cheer ? 
What blessing shared ’round the parental board 
Which other circles never can afford ? 


Go, seek the recreant on the trackless main, 
You’!l palsy temper with one sacred name, 
Subdue that proud, ungovernable will, 

As spake the Master to the sea, “ be still.” 


Meet the young Christian full of eafnest zeal, 
Whose words of counsel does his life reveal ? 
Perchance the marble ae sleeping dust, 
Whose influence still,inspires his love and trust. 


Mother and Home :—Ah! here the secret lies, 

Which holds the wanderer tho’ ’neath foreign 
skies ; 

A mother’s love, beneath the humblest cot, 

From memory’s tablet, time can never blot; 

Her words of love, though falling on the ear 

As falls the seed unheard in spring of year, 

Are only, buried, to spring forth in time, 

And hedge his pathway from the sphere of 
crime. 


Daily now gathering round some frugal board, 

Or whereEarth’s treasures are profusely poured, 

Are minds, now moulding by that gentle hand 

Who'll meet temptation, but its power with- 
stand ; 

Who’!l act their part in their appropriate sphere, 

And reap her labors, till life’s closing year : 

Mother and Home! Names dear to old and 
young, 

And both are mentioned when we speak of one. 


Why e’er should sorrow these loved scenes in- 
vade ? 

Why e’er be silence where the children played? 

Why these sad partings, why the long farewell 

*Mid other circles, other scenes to dwell ? 


Ah! thus, this life’s hard discipline we own, 

To lead from present, to eternal home. 

Eternal Home :—Its golden portals gained, 

Our joy is boundless, unalloyed by change ;— 

Mothers there wait to welcome, one by one, 

As pass that threshold, those she’s beck’ning 
on; 

But not, as once, to kiss thro’ falling tears, 

For pain of parting she no longer fears: 

Children still gaze, from their blest home above, 

To sing the coming of the dearly loved. 

O, when ‘at home’ the circle is complete, 

Their crowns together at Immanuel’s feet ; 

ba “ we’re all here” beams forth from every 
ace, 

And all unite to sing Redeeming Grace; 

There will be sung that interest, that love, 

Which urged our progress to our home above. 

Eternal Home :—From this, its portals seen, 








Tho’ long the journey that may intervene ; 

Our eye upon it, its descending ray ; 

Will cheer when loneliest, on life’s toilsome 
. way; 


y 
Attend our steps to shed its brightest light, 
As all things present fade upon our sight. 


When we are called to bid the last adieu, 
May heaven’s glories burst upon our view, 
And as we enter whence this light has come, 
Hear the blest plaudit, “ Welcome, wanderer, 
Home.” 
EE 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To tHe VENERABLE EpitoR OF THE 
“Yourn’s Companion.” 


Long has thy Gift, with varied wealth replete 
Kindled to brighter smile,their blooming brows 
Who watch’d its advent, as a pleasant guest, 
Skilful to do them good. 

Now, some of those 
Who bade it welcome in its earliest youth, 
Take their own little ones upon their knee, 
And spread for them its pages,—pointing out 
Each pictur’d column,—made by lapse of time 
Only more beautiful. 

With patient care, 
Race after race, throughout the wide-spread 

vales 

Of this our glorious country, hast thou taught 
Their duty to each other; and to God,— 
Thine own example seconding the lore. 
May He, whom thus thou servest, deign to make 


| Time and its toils sit lightly on thy heart,— 


Patriarch, and Children’s Friend. 
Since the first birth 
Of thy fair social,—hath it spread its wing, 
Untiring, unforgetful,—year by year, 
To me, and to my household. 
One there was, 
With violet-tinted eye, who joyful mark’d 
Its weekly coming, and, with boyhood’s pride 
Piled its bound volumes in his library,— 
He fell, in the young blossom of his strength, 
My “faded Hope.” 
For him, and for ourselves,— 
Still longer spared, I give thee earnest thanks, 
Patriarch and Friend. 
Hartford, March 5, 1855. 


L. H. S. 


New Haven, Ct., Feb. 6,,1855. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—With much pleasure 
I forward one dollar for the Youth’s Compan- 
ion another year. I hail its weekly visits with 
pleasure and delight. Yours respectfully, 
Jupson CanriELp. 


Hinsdale, Ms., March 6, 1855. 
Dear sir.—As | do not wish to lose so good 
an opportunity of improving my mind, and of 
furnishing myself with useful and interesting 
reading, I forward one dollar to you to renew 
my a I have two brothers younger 
than myself, who are as much interested in 
reading the Companion as I am. 
Yours truly, Wattiace P, Warner. 








———— *Pariety. 








THE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. 


St. Paul said he had been “in journeyings 
often,” 2 Cor. xi. 26. This indeed may be seen 
in the Epistles where he is found, now at one 
part of the world then known, and now at an- 
other, zealously preaching the Gospel. But it 
may not have struck you, dear reader, how far 
he was led by his great zeal for the souls of 
men and the Redeemer’s glory. You will like 
to have some account of the Seven Churches 
of Asia: so we now give youa brief statement, 
which we ask you to compare with what is pre- 
dicted in Revelation. 

Ersesus. Ancient writers speak of its 
great renown. It is now venerable only for its 
ruins; the most interesting of which is the the- 
atre, memorabie for a tumult. Acts xix.21—41. 

Smyrna. This is the only one of the seven 
which can be considered as retaining its former 
prosperity. It is now one of the most important 
commercial cities of the Turkish Empire, con- 
taining about 130,000 people. The Greeks 
have a bishop and two churches there. 

Pereamos. Once celebrated for its library 
of 200,000 volumes, which Anthony and Cleo- 
patra removed to Alexandria. It is now called 
Bergams, and consists of small and mean wood- 
en houses, ainong which appear the ruins of 
early Christian churches. 

Tuyatira. This stood upon a river, be- 
tween Pergamos and Sardis. It still exists 
under the Turkish name of Ak-hissar, or “ the 
white castle ;” but has scarcely any ancient 
remains, and its buildings consist chiefly of 
mud dried inthe sun, Many nominal Chris- 
tians are still found¢there. 

Sarpts. Once the capitol of Lydia, and one 
of the most celebrated cities of the east, it is 
now a miserable village. called Sart. It is 
about sixty miles from Ephesus, at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, and near the river Pactolus, 
renowned for its golden sand. 

Paitapetrata. This city was about twenty- 





| five miles from Sardis. There are still to p¢ 
| seen the ruins ef a noble city, 
| Turks Allah Shehr, “the city of God.” In 
| 1820, there were five churches in the tow 


called by the 


besides twenty not used. About 1000 Chris 
tians still reside amidst the ruins. 
Laopicra. Situated on the borders of 


| Lydia and Phrygia, about forty miles east fro 
; Ephesus.- There is not one of the loves 


Churches the overthrow of which has been g9 
severe, and the desolation so entire, as Laod}. 
cea. [tis aheap of ruins which testify both 
to its ancient grandeur, and to the displeasure 
of God at its departure from the faith. 


——— 
FAITH IN THE PROMISES. 


The faith of Dr. Watts in the promises of 
God was lively and unshaken. “TI belieye 
them enough,” said he, “ to venture an eternity 
on them.” Toa religious friend, at another 
time, he thus expressed himself: “ I remember 
anaged minister used to say, that the most 
learned and knowing Christians, when the 
come to die, have only the same plain promises 
for their support, as the common and unlearn. 
ed; and so,” continued he, “I find it. It js 
the plain promises of the gospel that are my 
support ; and I bless God, they are plain pio. 
mises, which do not require much labor ana 
pains to understand them ; for can do nothin 
now but look into my Bible for some promise to 
support me, and live upon that.” 

—— 


JUVENILE SMOKERS. 


Who can see a group of boys, eight, ten, or 
twelve years old, in our streets, smoking ci- 
gars, without anticipating such a depreciation 
of our posterity in health and character as can 
scarcely be contemplated, even at this distance, 
without pain.and horror ?—Dr. Rush. 

Boys, we have a word to say to you, and we 
say it not in anger, but in love. Will youlis. 
ten? We tell you, then, that you’should not 
smoke, because smoking is injurious to health, 
Such is the testimony of medical men, and 
among them are many of the wisest and the 
best. Dr. Rush, a good, kind, and benevo. 
lent, as well as a great man, says, “ Tobacco, 
even when used in moderation, may cause dys 
pepsia, headache, tremors, and virtigo.” That 
tobacco, in any form, is a slow poison, working 
its deleterious effects upon the system, is prov- 
ed by all experience. 

—@~———— 


“RUN FOR IT!” 


John Bunyan says, “ They that will have 
heaven must run for it, because the devil, the 
law, sin, death, and hell make after that soul, 
And I will assure you the devil is nimble; he 
can run apace, he is light of foot; he hath 
overtaken many ; he hath turned up their heels, 
and hath given them an everlasting fall. Also, 
the law,—that can shoot a great way; havea 
care that thou keep out of the reach of those 
great guns, the Ten Commandments. Hell 
also hath a wide mouth, and can stretch itself 
further than you are aware of. If this were 
well considered, then thou,as well as I, wouldst 
say, They that would have heaven must ru 
for it.” 

Run, then, Christian children, run! 
and never cease till you enter heaven ! 

—_——o—— 


1 WANT TO BE AN ANGEL. 


One Sunday the Superintendent was about 
bringing the exercises toa close by singing 8 
hymn, and, looking about over the congregt- 
tion and the children, he asked, “ What shall 
we sing ?” 7) 

Immediately the clear, sweet voice of a chili 
was heard to say, “ Sing,— 

‘1 want to be an angel.’ ” 


Alleyes were turned to see who had spoken. 
It was little Aaron, a child of perhaps four 
years ofagé. By the side of this little boy 
was standing a man in middle life, but who had 
spent all his years without any living know 
ledge of the Savior. \ But those childish words 
touched his heart, and his eyes were full 
tears as he looked at little Aaron, who, withs 
sweet smile on his face, was then singing, with 
the whole school,— 

“T want to be an angel, 
And with the angels sing.” 
——ian 


Run, 


CLIPPINGS. 

Who never turns to the left?—A wheel 
right. : 
Who dares to sit before a king with his hat 
on ?—The coachman. 

What tree is it that which is of great use 1 Bike 
history >—The date-ttee. { 

Prosperity is no just scale; adversity 18 the i 
only true balance to weigh a friend. 

When you pay for your coat double its value, 
why is it like your wife ?—Because it is Vy) 
dear. 

“Come out here, and I'll lick the whole he 
you,” as the boy said, when he saw @ Jar full 
of sugar-sticks in the shop window. 


The 1eason why acertain frog got into #8. 
milk-can, was because the contents could nog. 
be distinguished from his native element. 


David Fender, “ popping the question,” in 
letter, coneludes thus—* And should you 88% 
yes, dear Mary, { will truly be your D. Fender. 





